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I. INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 


A. OVERVIEW 


The USAID Education Policy, (the Policy) effective November 2018, guides Agency-wide investments in 
education and is the primary source of direction for all education programming. The Policy outlines key 
principles and priority areas that are critical to supporting countries on their journey to self-reliance. It 
applies to all USAID education programming, regardless of the funding account, directive, or program 
area, and regardless of the managing operating unit, office, or team. The Policy reinforces the goals 


outlined in the U.S. Government Strategy on International Basic Education (FY 2019-2023). This 
document provides guidance on implementing the Policy throughout the program cycle. 


B. PURPOSE 


This document is a reference for USAID operating units to guide implementation of the Policy 
throughout the program cycle. It provides information on operational aspects of the Po/icy, including key 
considerations throughout the program cycle, Agency-level monitoring and reporting, budget and 
funding parameters, and other areas. This guidance and information will assist Missions in practically 
applying the principles outlined in the Policy. 


e Prioritize country-focus and ownership 

e Focus investments on measurably and sustainably improving outcomes 
e Strengthen systems and develop capacity in local institutions 

e Work in partnership and leverage resources 

e Drive decision-making and investments using evidence and data 

e Promote equity and inclusion 


The guidance also sets expectations for results and progress reporting related to the priority areas in 
the Policy. 


e Children and youth, particularly the most marginalized and vulnerable, have increased access 
to quality education that is safe, relevant, and promotes social well-being 


e Children and youth gain literacy, numeracy, and social-emotional skills that are foundational to 
future learning and success 


e Youth gain the skills they need to lead productive lives, gain employment, and positively 
contribute to society 


e Higher education institutions have the capacity to be central actors in development by 
conducting and applying research, delivering quality education, and engaging with communities 
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C. TIMELINE FOR POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 


This guidance is effective as of the issuance of the Po/icy in November 2018, and it will be in effect as 
long as the Po/icy is active. This guidance will be periodically updated based on feedback. USAID will 
publicly report on the results and progress under this policy on an annual basis, with a focus on 
measurable learning and educational outcomes. 


Operating units are expected to apply the Po/icyas they develop or revise their strategies, design and 
implement new projects and activities, and plan for and report on their education portfolios. The Policy 
and this guidance can and should be used by operating units at any stage of the program cycle. 
Implementation of the Po/icy is expected to be an ongoing process, rather than one that requires 
operating units to stop current programming and design new activities through a hard pivot; changes 
should be made as Country Development Cooperation Strategies (CDCS) are developed or revised, 
and as development objectives flow into project and activity designs. Within the budget and 
performance planning and reporting cycle, policy implementation will begin with the Fiscal Year (FY) 
2019 Operational Plan (OP) and Performance Plan and Report (PPR). 


Il. ORGANIZATIONAL ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Implementation of the Po/icy will require coordination and collaboration among USAID operating units 
(Missions, Regional Bureaus, Functional Bureaus, independent offices) and staff of all specializations 
(including technical, program, procurement, legal, budget) and hiring mechanisms. Each plays a part in 
ensuring that USAID’s education programming improves learning and educational outcomes around the 
world. 


The roles and responsibilities for implementing the Po/icy are aligned with those described in ADS 101 
Agency Programs and Functions and ADS Chapter 201 Program Cycle Operational Policy. Those 
descriptions are not repeated here, though there are specific roles in implementing this policy that are 
outlined below: 


e All Missions and operating units with education programming, regardless of the 
program area or account funding the programming, are responsible for effectively designing 
and implementing their portfolios, focusing on measurable results of education programming, 
and evaluating education projects and activities to meet country development goals in 
alignment with the Policy. They are also responsible for continuing to provide data through 
existing reporting processes to enable USAID to present a consolidated report to external 
stakeholders on USAID’s overall education investments. 


e The Office of Education in the Bureau for Economic Growth, Education and 
Environment (E3/ED) is the principal operating unit responsible for implementation of the 
Policy, including providing technical assistance and support, monitoring implementation, 
supporting Mission-level and sector-wide learning and knowledge exchange, and reporting 
results on education programs worldwide. 


e Regional Bureau education advisors are responsible for day-to-day country backstopping 
and support to Missions. They will coordinate closely with the Office of Education on technical 
assistance and support required by Missions. 
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Ill. GETTING STARTED 


In using this guidance, Missions and operating units must determine where they are in the program cycle 
(e.g. design of a new CDGS, project, or activity or mid-project implementation). In instances where 
Missions are embarking on the design of a new CDCS or project, the guidance should be sequentially 
integrated throughout the cycle, and the Mission should determine what part, or parts, of the education 
sector the interventions will target. In instances where Missions are implementing under an extended 
CDCS and ongoing project, this guidance should be used to inform modifications and innovations that 
are appropriate to the local context and Mission priorities. 


Figure 1. At a Glance: USAID’s Education Policy 
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The Policy recognizes that needs exist at all levels of education in each partner country and that overall 
need will almost always surpass the availability of USAID resources. Missions must ensure that limited 
resources are being programmed in strategic areas that are most likely to improve learning outcomes 
for all and support countries in their journey to self-reliance through human capital formation. 


Based on extensive in-country experience and global evidence, the majority of the need for assistance in 
the education sector will be in the pre-primary and primary sub-sectors— 


particularly the foundational skills of literacy and numeracy. However, Missions, partner governments, 
and sector coordinating bodies may want to prioritize education interventions that are in addition to or 
beyond these areas depending on local needs and opportunities. In these instances, based on a 
combination of assessments, analyses, and policy directives that are linked to the CDCS and other 
priorities, Missions can program appropriately to meet the needs of the country context. The first 
questions that Missions must ask are: Based on the available data, analysis, and Mission resources, what 
will be the most effective and sustainable intervention? If the education system is not producing strong 
learning outcomes in foundational skills in the early years, can USAID-funded interventions be expected 
to be sustained in later years? 


For this reason, it is critical that Missions thoughtfully consider addressing the foundational levels of 
education and the sequencing of skills development before embarking on new, expanded, or pilot 
activities in other areas. The sections below present key considerations, based on the program cycle, to 
help operating units design the most appropriate and effective education programming in alignment with 
the principles and priorities of the Policy. 


IV. KEY CONSIDERATIONS THROUGHOUT THE PROGRAM 
CYCLE 


This section outlines the key considerations and expectations for the Po/icy throughout the various 
phases of the USAID Program Cycle as defined in ADS 201.' This guidance does not repeat existing 
requirements in ADS 201, nor does it establish new requirements. Instead, it provides education-specific 
guidance and information to assist Missions in applying the principles in the Po/icy to existing program 
cycle requirements. The content is organized directly around ADS 201 sections and sub-sections. The 
principles and priorities outlined in the Policy inform this guidance and should drive decision-making 
throughout the program cycle. 


| See ADS Chapter 201 Program Cycle Operational Policy. 
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Figure 2. USAID Program Cycle 
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NOTE: The depth of information and resources needed to comprehensively address and support high 
quality strategy development, project design, activity design, monitoring, and evaluation in education 
programming is beyond the scope of this program cycle guidance. In particular, project design, activity 
design, monitoring, and evaluation require specific approaches and evidence related to the objectives 
and purpose of the project or activity. This section contains general information that applies regardless 
of the objectives of a country strategy, project, or activity. See the “Good Practice Documents and 
Technical Resources” section for further resources and links to more in-depth information on technical 


topics. 


A. COUNTRY/REGIONAL STRATEGIC PLANNING 


Strategic planning is the process through which USAID determines the best approach in a given country 
or region based on U.S. development priorities, individual country and/or regional priorities, and 
USAID’s comparative advantage and available foreign assistance resources, among other factors. The 
Country Development Cooperation Strategy (CDCS) defines a Mission’s strategic approach to achieving 
results, and outlines why choices were made and how results in particular sectors contribute to the 
Mission’s overarching goal and development objectives. 


PREPARATION FOR THE COUNTRY DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION STRATEGY (ADS 201.3.2.9) 


ADS 201 requires that USAID country strategies be grounded in evidence and analysis. Missions must 
consider which analyses are needed to inform their strategic planning process, including any 
countrywide, sector-specific, sub-sector, or demographic analyses. Missions should draw evidence from 
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third-party assessments and evaluations from government sources, civil society, the private sector, and 
other donors to complement Mission-led assessments and evaluations. This includes a donor landscape 
analysis to identify other donors active in the country and their program areas. 


Assessments can help Missions identify gaps and barriers in the system that may be affecting learning and 
educational outcomes, and where USAID resources should be best targeted. In order to have an in- 
depth understanding of the capacity of the education system in the partner country, Missions should 
consider conducting a thorough diagnostic of the education systems? and how learning and educational 
outcomes are affected by different factors.4 Accelerating measurable learning and educational outcomes 
is complex, and depends on improvements in resources invested at the classroom level, in policy 
development and implementation, and in the capacity of institutions that manage and contribute to 
education systems. 


The most effective assessments provide data on learning outcomes and skills acquisition,> learning 
environments, systems functions, and the degree to which marginalized and vulnerable groups benefit 
from instructional opportunities offered to their peers. These may include assessing and analyzing: 
education policies; the political economy;¢ financing and resources; teacher attendance, incentives, and 
barriers to quality instruction and learning; student attendance, incentives, and barriers to access and 
learning; access to books and materials both in learning environments and in the community; the 
enabling environment for private and non-state schools and education providers; community support for 
education; and the national, school, and classroom-level assessment systems and utilization of results. 
Equity and inclusion assessments pinpoint specific aspects of marginalization and opportunities to 
address them in project and activity design.’ 


In crisis- and conflict-affected environments, it is critical to analyze the two-way interaction between the 
education system and the conflict or crisis to ensure any USAID investments avoid doing harm and are 
conflict-sensitive. Conflict assessments or a Rapid Education and Risk analysis can integrate topics and 
questions to help Missions better understand the dynamics and relationship between education and 


2 See the People’s Action for Learning Network (PAL Network) for information on home-level, citizen-led assessments of basic 
reading and numeracy competencies of children. 

3 See the USAID Local Systems Framework, which describes USAID’s overarching approach to transforming innovations and 
reforms into sustained development. See the 5Rs Framework in the Program Cycle for a technical note on a practical 
methodology for supporting sustainability and local ownership in projects and activities through ongoing attention to local 
actors and local systems. This framework is useful across all phases of the program cycle. 


4 See Doing Reform Differently: Combining Rigor and Practicality in Implementation and Evaluation of System Reforms (Crouch 
and DeStefano, 2017). See also the Systems Approach for Better Education Results (SABER) and the Education Sector Analysis 
Methodological Guidelines Volume 1: Sector-Wide Analysis With An Emphasis on Primary and Secondary Education and Volume 
2: Sub-Sector Specific Analyses (UNESCO, 2014). 

5 See resources like the Principles of Good Practice in Learning Assessment (UNESCO, 2017) and the Early Grade Reading 
Assessment (EGRA) Toolkit (USAID, 2016). 

6 See Thinking and Working Politically Through Applied Political Economy Analysis (USAID, 2018). 

7 The 2018 USAID Education Policy definition of marginalized and vulnerable children includes “girls, children affected by or 
emerging from armed conflict or humanitarian crises, children with disabilities, children in remote or rural areas (including 
those who lack access to safe water and sanitation), religious or ethnic minorities, indigenous peoples, orphans and children 
affected by HIV/AIDS, child laborers, married adolescents, and victims of trafficking.” Relevant analyses should be conducted. 
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crisis or conflict —including how education inequalities and issues can act as drivers of conflict, and how 
education can build connections among people and promote peace.® 


Cross-sectoral assessments should also be considered at this stage. Youth assessments, for example, can 
be used to gain a better understanding of the knowledge, perceptions, and experiences regarding youth 
development needs by engaging youth and other key stakeholders.? Youth assessments benefit multiple 
sectors, including education, economic growth, democracy, governance, agriculture, and health. Gender 
analyses are mandated by ADS 201 and ADS 205 at the CDCS stage and should include information on 
learning and educational outcomes. Missions should also consider an analysis of higher education 
institutions and/or systems to identify opportunities to engage these institutions across programming in 
any sector. This analysis may identify local higher education institutions that can serve as implementing 
partners, research institutions, or beneficiaries. 


Climate risk screening of education programming at the CDCS level should identify what risks, if any, 
must be addressed and where climate risk mitigation plans must be integrated at the project and activity 
level. 


INITIAL CONSULTATIONS AND PARAMETERS SETTING (ADS 201.3.2.9(A)) 


In this phase, USAID Missions and Washington operating units should seek consensus on which 
priorities of the Po/icy are most critical for USAID and the country to jointly pursue. Knowledge and 
insights gained through prior implementation, analyses, and assessments should inform dialogue 
regarding the relevance of the four priority areas defined in the Po/icy to the country context. 


This phase also requires identifying resource parameters. There are and will continue to be limited 
financial resources available for programming. Small financial investments in education programming— 
total portfolios below $2 million annually—should not be undertaken unless there is a clear and 
compelling rationale that such an investment will result in significant partner country-led policy reforms 
or the generation of novel evidence from the evaluation of an innovative pilot activity. Missions that are 
not able, or not willing, to invest in supporting long-term education reforms in partner countries should 
analyze the trade-offs of investing in the education sector given the low likelihood of sustained impact 
without sufficient resources. 


Resource considerations also include human resources—Missions must plan and staff their offices with 
sufficient, experienced education specialists to effectively design and manage existing, expanding, or new 
education portfolios and engage with partner country counterparts on policy issues. Human resources 
are as important as financial resources to effectively support education reforms. 


Programming should build on established foundations and carry forward the momentum needed to 
achieve significant impact at large-scale, particularly in the areas where the Agency has capacity and 
expertise. Over the course of implementing the USAID Education Strategy 2011-2018, USAID built 
considerable capacity in the areas of primary grade reading, education in conflict and crisis, youth 


8 See the USAID Conflict Assessment Framework (USAID, 2012) and Rapid Education and Risk Assessment Toolkit (USAID). 
9 See the Youth Compass: A Strategic Guide to Strengthen Youth Activities (USAID, 2017). 
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workforce development, and higher education. Future programming should build on these capacities, as 
appropriate, and make use of USAID’s comparative advantage in these areas. 


RESULTS FRAMEWORK DEVELOPMENT (ADS 201.3.2.9(B)) 


In developing their country strategies, USAID Missions should work with partner country stakeholders 
to establish a common vision and understanding of the challenges, goals, and metrics for success. 
Missions must make clear that the primary purpose of USAID programming in the education sector is to 
achieve sustained improvements in learning and educational outcomes. The four priority areas defined in 
the Policy should serve as a starting point for this dialogue, and Missions should identify linkages 
between these priorities and national development strategies and education sector plans.!° The results 
of initial consultations and resource parameter considerations are critical to determine specific learning 
and educational outcomes that can be sustainably improved, and the types of activities that can be 
supported. 


The country context and the overarching goal of the country strategy will affect how education-related 
objectives are reflected in the CDCS results frameworks. In some cases, an entire development 
objective may be focused on education. In others, education-related objectives may be intermediate 
results or sub-intermediate results in one or more broader, multi-sector development objectives. 
Regardless of the eventual construction of the framework, the specific learning and educational 
outcomes that the Mission will support should be clearly identified. An explicit theory of change should 
link these outcomes to the overarching goal of the country strategy. 


FULL CDCS PREPARATION, REVIEW, AND APPROVAL (ADS 201.3.2.9(C)) 


Key learning and educational outcomes must be formally integrated in the final CDCS through 
performance indicators. Regardless of how education is integrated into the CDCS results framework (as 
a standalone development objective; integrated as an intermediate result or sub-intermediate result; 
etc.) the specific learning and educational outcomes must be clearly identified. These indicators should 
be captured in the Results Framework Indicator Annex and subsequent Performance Management Plan 
(PMP). 


B. PROJECT DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Project design is the process by which USAID defines how it will operationalize the results outlined in a 
CDCS or another strategic framework. The strategic planning process defines the approach, and the 
project design process outlines its execution. 


PROJECT DESIGN PLANNING (ADS 201.3.3.12) 


ADS 201 requires that Missions develop a plan for engaging local actors as part of project design. 
Engaging with local actors should include education stakeholders such as local, regional, and/or national 
government or ministry representatives, civil society organizations, teachers’ organizations, parents and 


10 See the “Key Documents” sections of the country pages at https://www.globalpartnership.org/about-us/developing- 


countries. 
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caregivers, academia, private sector firms and associations, other donors, and, when possible, children 
and youth.!! 


ADS 201 also requires a plan for conducting analyses. At this stage, Missions should seek to conduct 
more in-depth analyses, whether using the same data gathered during CDCS development or collecting 
and analyzing additional data. Analyses of the education system will provide information on opportunities 
for lasting change, leverage points, and challenges that must be taken into consideration. This might 
include information on delivery systems (i.e. how do teachers, books and materials, and resources reach 
classrooms), language abilities and use (i.e. which languages do teachers/instructors and students use and 
understand), teacher ability and training, class sizes, and the availability of knowledgeable mentors and or 
coaches either within or outside of the formal system. At this point of the program cycle, it is also 
important to review past evaluations and ensure that lessons learned are incorporated into the design, 
in order to build on previous investments and accomplishments. 


ASSESSMENTS AND ANALYSES TO FIT THE CONTEXT AND PROJECT PURPOSE!2 


Available assessments for early and foundational learning include: International Development and 


Early Learning Assessment (IDELA); Early Grade Reading Assessments (EGRA); Early Grade 
Mathematics Assessments (EGMA); Literacy Landscape Analyses; and sub-national, national, or 


regional assessments of student abilities in reading, mathematics, and social-emotional skills. 


In conflict and crisis-affected contexts, USAID’s Rapid Education and Risk Analysis (RERA) Toolkit 


provides guidance on how to better understand the dynamic system of multiple contextual risks and 
assets that interact with the education system. When designing education projects, USAID Missions 
should consider how education systems are affected by contextual risks, such as violence, insecurity, 
natural hazards, and health pandemics, and how these risks influence each other. In stable settings, 
other types of system-level diagnostics could be utilized to inform the Project Appraisal Document 
(PAD) development. 


For youth workforce development, a labor market assessment should be done at the outset of a 
project or activity and, ideally, at other intervals during implementation to update labor market 
information. The labor market assessment should analyze stakeholders within a workforce system in 
a target country and at subnational levels, including youth, government, families, education and 
training providers, and the private sector. 


The USAID Private Sector Engagement (PSE) Policy, The PSE Evidence and Learning Plan, and the PSE 
in Education Plan and Mission PSE Plans outline guidance for integrating PSE into program design. 
The Private Sector Engagement Resource Guide and the PSE MyUSAID site contain a variety of tools 
and information for all phases of the program cycle. More specific PSE in Education and Education 
Finance Resources are located on Edu-Links.org (external) as well as on the PSE MyUSAID site 
(internal). 


|! See the USAID Private Sector Engagement Policy and Measuring Shared Value: How to Unlock Value by Linking Social and 
Business Results. 


12 Note that many of these tools are applicable throughout the program cycle. 
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PROJECT DESIGN (ADS 201.3.3.13) 


Education project designs must consider: |) how the activities under the project will work together and 
complement one another in the context of the education system; and 2) how the project will support 
the achievement of measurable, sustained improvements in learning and education outcomes. The 
degree to which individual activities under a project work on direct service delivery at the classroom 
level or focus on institutional or system-level capacity development will differ. However, projects as a 
whole must lead to measurable and sustainable improvements in learning and educational outcomes. 
Where possible, operating units and Missions should consider collaborations across sectors in order to 
maximize learning outcomes. 


It is imperative that the project be bound by a theory of change that articulates how component 
activities will support sustained improvements in learning and educational outcomes. The theory of 
change underpinning project and activity design should be based on the best evidence possible. At the 
same time, projects and activities must consider the strengths and weaknesses of the evidence 
supporting the theory of change. When evidence is less robust or based on data from another context, 
the focus should be on experimentation to build evidence around the theory of change, and programs 
should have the flexibility to adapt in response to this evidence. When project design is based on robust 
locally tested evidence, the focus can shift from experimentation to implementation of proven models 
and approaches to scale. 


Projects are expected to be designed based on clear evidence of logical pathways to achieving 
measurable learning and education outcomes. In addition, project monitoring and evaluation plans must 
specify how these outcomes will be measured. Approaches to measuring learning and education 
outcomes can vary according to project design decisions. For example, when building evidence for a 
theory of change through local service delivery, it may be appropriate to use an impact evaluation to 
measure outcomes. When designing a project at national scale based on a proven theory of change, it 
may be appropriate to work with the national assessment system to generate data on learning 
outcomes. 


C. ACTIVITY DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Activity design is the process by which USAID defines how it will implement an activity contributing to a 
project. An activity can be an implementing mechanism such as a contract, direct agreement with the 
partner country government, cooperative agreement, or grant.!3 It also refers to actions undertaken 
directly by USAID staff, such as policy dialogue or capacity development. 


13 The Education Sector Public Solicitation Inventory on ProgramNet provides a list of publicly available 
education-related USAID solicitations from 2006 to present. It includes a range of solicitation for both acquisition and 
assistance. Note that this simple list does not distinguish between high quality, exemplary solicitations and program 
descriptions and those that might be rethought and reframed if given a second opportunity. 
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REVIEW AND CONDUCT OR SUPPLEMENT ANALYSIS (ADS 201.3.4.5(1)) 


See the “Good Practice Documents and Technical Resources” section for further resources on analyses. 
Missions should consider co-design and co-creation options at this time, as appropriate and feasible. '4 


CONFIRM THE SELECTION OF INSTRUMENT (ADS 201.3.4.5(2)) 


USAID has the authority to enter into grants, contracts, and a variety of other mechanisms to advance 
the mission of the Agency and accomplish its education objectives. USAID has no preference for 
acquisition instruments over assistance instruments or vice versa. The full breadth of potential 
implementing mechanisms should be explored, including those that allow for longer activity timelines. '5 


Education programming requires adaptive management to ensure that activities can adjust in response to 
new information and changing contexts. USAID’s work takes place in contexts that are often unstable 
and in transition, particularly in crisis and conflict-affected environments. Even in more stable contexts, 
circumstances evolve and may affect programming in unpredictable ways. Operating units should 
strongly consider using approaches to acquisition and assistance that promote intentional learning and 
flexibility in project and activity design,'® minimize the obstacles to modifying programming, and create 
incentives for adaptive management. The ability to adapt during activity implementation must be 
balanced with considerations of fidelity of implementation—the degree to which an intervention or 
program is delivered as designed/intended. 


DRAFT THE ACTIVITY DESCRIPTION (ADS 201.3.4.5(3)) 


The use of evidence is critically important in activity design. It is common to design an activity based on 
evidence that is partial, outdated, or generated in a different context; in these cases, activity design 
should include a testing phase to ensure the intervention works as anticipated. Testing effectiveness and 
cost-effectiveness of interventions can provide data for scale up, as well as a foundation for sustainability 
by host governments, private actors, or other donors. 


Embedding research into an activity design can help both inform implementation and generate evidence 
relevant to the broader sector. The evidence summaries and systematic reviews in Annex | area 
starting point and should serve as complements to contextually specific evidence generated in-country 
and other relevant evidence. Activities that work closely with national stakeholders such as government 
agencies, local research organizations, universities, the private sector, and local NGOs can support the 
development and implementation of shared research agendas with the potential to lead to locally grown 
innovations and strengthen local systems and capacity to test interventions and use data for decision- 
making. 


14 See Successes and Challenges of Project Co-Creation for lessons from USAID/Guatemala on co-designing an education 
activity. 
15 See the Implementing Mechanism Matrix. 


16 See Adaptive Approaches to Acquisition and Assistance (USAID 2017) and Procuring and Managing Adaptively: 5 Case Studies 


of Adaptive Mechanisms, and the Adaptive Management (CLA Toolkit). Note that these resources are only available on the 
USAID intranet. 
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In order to achieve the long-term objective of ending the need for foreign assistance, operating units 
must take smart and disciplined programmatic risks. The USAID Risk-Appetite Statement provides 
guidance on determining how the degree of risk and return should be calculated. !” 


D. MONITORING 


Monitoring is the ongoing and systematic tracking of information relevant to USAID strategies, projects, 
and activities. The USAID Monitoring Toolkit is a foundational resource for Missions and partners, and 
includes the latest USAID guidance, tools, and templates for monitoring strategies, projects, and 
activities.'§ 


Relevant monitoring data and information on education programming gathered at the country strategy 
stage and project and activity levels must be provided through the Performance Plan and Report (PPR) 
and other reporting processes to support Agency policy-level decision-making, resource allocation, and 
communication with Congress and external stakeholders. Additional information regarding 
requirements of the PPR and other reporting processes is available in the Planning and Reporting section 
of this document. 


In addition to collecting data on PPR indicators, it is essential that Missions ensure appropriate 
monitoring and documentation of activity implementation and adaptation, intervention delivery 
(duration, intensity, etc.) at the beneficiary level, activity outputs, and cost data. Missions should collect 
and make good use of information on the cost of interventions to ensure programs are able to be 
sustained by partner countries without USAID’s support. USAID has produced Cost Reporting and Cost 
Analysis guidance notes for the education sector to help advance cost measurement and use of cost data 
in program planning, implementation, and sustainment!?. Monitoring should provide data on both how 
well activities are reaching different beneficiary populations, including marginalized groups such as 
learners with disabilities, and the actual delivery of the intervention among distinct beneficiary groups. 
This data is instrumental to periodically review the assumptions underlying theories of change and 
interpret evaluation findings. 


Monitoring is critical to knowing the fidelity of implementation. Routine context monitoring and 
feedback loops are effective tools for informing management and adaptation. This is particularly relevant 
in fragile and conflict-affected context. Monitoring should be embedded in partner country education 
systems, and local ownership should be promoted through joint planning, data collection, and the use of 
data at the field level. Strengthening the capacity of partner countries and education stakeholders to 
routinely gather, analyze, and use education data is an essential part of any education intervention. This 
should include the capacity of partner countries to collect data on learning and education outcomes and 
ensure the transparency and availability of those data and evaluations. 


17 See USAID Risk-Appetite Statement. 


18 See the Monitoring Toolkit at USAID Learning Lab. 
19 See USAID Cost Measurement Initiative website for more information. 
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E. EVALUATION 


Evaluation is the systematic collection and analysis of information about the characteristics and 
outcomes of strategies, projects, and activities to generate knowledge to improve effectiveness. 
Evaluations should be timed to inform decisions about current and future programming.2° Rigorous 
evaluations of education programs and activities strengthen accountability, ensure transparency, and feed 
into evidence-based theories of change. The USAID Evaluation Toolkit is a resource for Missions and 
partners with the latest guidance, tools, and templates for evaluating USAID strategies, programs, 
projects, and activities.2! Additional evaluation quality assessment tools can be used to ensure partners 
know how to implement best practices in the evaluation science. 


To promote learning and improve implementation, evaluation teams must work closely with 
implementation teams and employ robust, context-informed methodologies. The context, key learning 
questions, timeframe, and available budget all play an important role in informing the type of evaluation 
conducted. The following is a list of common evaluation approaches, which may be employed as 
appropriate to strengthen implementation, support adaptation, and generate long-term learning across 
the education sector. 


e Agile evaluation methodologies, such as rapid feedback mechanisms, are useful for quickly 
generating context-specific evidence to inform investment decisions. When paired with cost 
reporting, rapid testing of intervention modalities can produce cost-effectiveness estimates and 
unit cost information critical to optimizing value for money and laying the foundation for 
scaling up and/or sustaining activity results. 


e Routine evaluations of how well activities reach and benefit the most marginalized and 
vulnerable can inform collaboration with local stakeholders, adaptation as needed, and 
improvements in education programming for all. 


e Impact evaluations measure the change in a development outcome that is directly attributable 
to the evaluated intervention. They require a rigorous counterfactual and must be planned and 
procured at the same time as the evaluated activity or project. Impact evaluations can be useful 
for comparing effectiveness and cost-effectiveness of different approaches and for measuring 
the value added of different intervention components. 


e Mid-term reviews and performance evaluations answer process and output-related questions. 
They can be conducted at any time during a project or activity implementation and require 
fewer resources and time than impact evaluations. Performance evaluations are particularly 
useful for exploring the interaction between the context and intervention that contribute to 
its success or failure. They also document unintended consequences of an intervention. While 
not designed to answer questions about attributable results of interventions, quantitative 
performance evaluations can provide estimates of an activity’s contribution toward the 
measured change in a development outcome. 


20 See the USAID Evaluation Policy. 
2! See Evaluation Toolkit on USAID Learning Lab. 
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e While many evaluations focus on the effect of the intervention during and shortly after its 
implementation, there is much to learn about the long-term impact of intervention outcomes. 
Activities that underwent well-designed impact evaluations are the best candidates for ex-post 
evaluations—evaluations conducted well after activity completion with an emphasis on the 
longer-term effect of the intervention.22 


Other types of evaluation approaches, such as developmental evaluation, and methods such as 
appreciative inquiry may be best suited for answering specific questions. With all types of evaluations, 
attention to quality of design and implementation of evaluations is essential. Per guidance in ADS 201, all 
reports from evaluations of education project and activities, including all annexes to the report, must be 
made publicly available by being submitted to the Development Experience Clearinghouse within three 
months of the conclusion of the evaluation (see ADS 540 for requirements for material submitted to the 
DEC), 


F. COLLABORATING, LEARNING, AND ADAPTING (CLA) 


Strategic collaboration, continuous learning, and adaptive management link all components of the 
program cycle. CLA helps ensure that programming is coordinated, grounded in evidence and best 
practice, adjusted to remain relevant and effective throughout implementation, and informs future 
programming.23 The CLA Toolkit includes curated tools and resources. 


V. GOOD PRACTICE DOCUMENTS AND TECHNICAL RESOURCES 


The information, evidence, and guidance needed to effectively promote good education practices cannot 
be properly summarized in this guidance. More specific, in-depth information on technical topics will 
come in the form of “good practice” documents. These include documents labeled as how-to notes, 
technical notes, and toolkits that cover a range of technical or functional areas. 


EducationLinks is a publicly available, online platform for education practitioners and policymakers to 
find the latest USAID programming guidance and global evidence in the field of international education. 
This platform was designed to consolidate the technical content related to USAID-funded education 
programming and will coordinate knowledge sharing across U.S. Government agencies. The site 
complements the Development Experience Clearinghouse (DEC), USAID's official online document 
repository (the use of which is required by ADS 540 and integrated into procurement documents). 
EducationLinks provides a curated and specific platform for education-related content and resources—it 
is USAID’s main public-facing global knowledge portal for education. 


The ProgramNet Education site provides an internal, USAID-only platform for USAID staff to access 
internal learning opportunities and resources related to the program cycle. It contains resources that 


22 See the Evaluation of Sustained Outcomes in Basic Education: Synthesis Report for an example of ex-post evaluation of 
USAID education programming. 


23 See examples of CLA in education programming in the case studies section of the CLA Toolkit; there are cases from 
Afghanistan, Democratic Republic of Congo, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Lebanon, Nigeria, Uganda, and more. 
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are not able to be shared publicly. Additionally, the YouthPower site is a public platform for cross- 
sectoral research, evaluations, and other resources on innovative approaches for youth programming. 


USAID-relevant good practice documents can be accessed through searching and browsing 
EducationLinks, ProgramNet, YouthPower, and the DEC. A select number of good practice documents 
that are foundational to USAID education programming and the program cycle are listed below, though 
staff should note that they represent a small fraction of the information and resources that are available 
for support in implementing the Policy. 


Table 1. Essential Resources for Designing and Implementing Education Programs 


coy i cle) (4 RESOURCE 


Pre-Primary Education e Early Literacy: Policy and Practice in the Pre-School Years 


e An Introduction to Developmentally Appropriate Practice 


e Instructional Strategies for Kindergarten and the Primary Grades 


Primary Education e Global Proficiency Framework: Reading and Mathematics 


e Policy Linking Method: Linking Assessments to Global Standards 
e USAID Reading MATTERS Conceptual Framework 
e Early Grade Reading Assessment (EGRA) Toolkit: Second Edition 


e Comprehensive Approach to Integrated Programming in Literacy and Numeracy 


e Global Book Alliance website 


e Universal Design for Learning to Help All Children Read: Promoting Literacy for 
Learners with Disabilities (Toolkit) 


Secondary Education e Innovative Secondary Education for Skills Enhancement 


e Skills at Scale: Transferable Skills in Secondary and Vocational Education in Africa 


e —_ Project-Based Learning: Equipping Youth with Agripreneurship by Linking Secondary 
Agricultural Education to Communities 


Higher Education e USAID Higher Education Landscape Analysis 


e Systems Approach for Better Education Results - Tertiary Education 


e ~—_ Building Capacity in Higher Education Topic Guide 


Youth Workforce e Agency Employment Framework Playbook 
Development 


e Guide to Cross-Sectoral Youth Assessments 


e = Interactive Labor Market Assessment Guide 


e = Measuring Skills in International Youth Development Programs 


e Guiding Principles for Building Soft and Life Skills among Adolescents and Young 
Adults 


e Youth Workforce Development 101 Fact Sheet 
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coy cle) (a 4 RESOURCE 


Equity and Inclusion e Measuring School-Related Gender-Based Violence 


e How-To Note: Disability Inclusive Education 


e Gender Equality and Inclusiveness in Learning Materials 


e Collecting Data on Disability in Education Programming 


Education in Crisis and e ~=Checklist on Conflict Sensitivity in Education Programs 
Conflict 


e — Rapid Education and Risk Analysis Toolkit 


e = Safe Learning Environments Toolkit 


e —INEE Guidance Note on Conflict Sensitive Education 


e Safe Healing and Learning Spaces Toolkit 


e — Education and Humanitarian Development Coherence White Paper How-to Note: 
Programming Education within Countering Violent Extremism Programs (internal) 


e Education and Resilience White Paper 


Private Sector Engagement e USAID Private Sector Engagement Policy 


e USAID Private Sector Engagement Learning and Evidence Plan 


e Private Sector Engagement Resources 


e Private Sector Engagement in Education Plan and Mission Plans 


e Private Sector Engagement in Education Resources 

e Global Development Alliance (GDA) Guidance 

e USAID Private Sector Engagement Points of Contact 
e USAID Partnership Database 


Education Finance e Education Finance How-To Note 


e = The Role of Digital Financial Services in Accelerating USAID Education Goals 


e — SABER School Finance Reports Library 


e Government-to-Government (G2G) Education Toolkit 


Research, Evaluation, and e USAID Education Learning Agendas 
Data 


e Assessing the Quality of Education Evaluations Tool 


e —_ Evaluation Design Report Template for Education Programs 


Cross-Cutting e — Information and Communication Technology for Education (ICT4E) How-To Note 


e — Social and Emotional Learning and Soft Skills Toolkit 


e USAID Cost Reporting Guidance for Education Programs 
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VI. PERFORMANCE, PLANNING, AND REPORTING 


A. PERFORMANCE PLANS AND REPORTS (PPR) 


The Performance Plan and Report (PPR) is an annual data call for performance information to all 
operating units in USAID and the Department of State that implement foreign assistance programs. 


PROGRAM AREA NARRATIVES 


Operating units should capture relevant results and progress in the Program Area Narratives for: 
e ES.1| Basic Education 
e ES.2 Higher Education 


In addition to the education-focused narratives, there are a number of Key Issue Narratives that are 
useful for examining specific topics or areas of emphasis in all program areas, including education: 


e Engagement of Higher Education Institutions 

e Gender Equality/Wwomen’s Empowerment 

e Inclusive Development: Participation of People with Disabilities 
e Public-Private Partnerships 

e Science, Technology, and Innovation 

e Youth Development 


For these key issues, education programs and results should feed into the broader narrative, highlighting 
the education sector results related to the key issue topic. This allows for more information to be 
conveyed on education programs through these key issue lenses than through the education-focused 
narratives alone. 


INDICATORS 


Operating units are required to set targets and report on results annually through PPRs. To the extent 
possible, the use of standard indicators is encouraged. Standard indicators can and should include 
outcome indicators and output indicators, such as number of beneficiaries reached. In addition to the 
standard indicators, E3/ED has developed a list of supplemental indicators that add new areas of 
measurement to complete the picture of USAID education sector reporting. These indicators would be 
reported in the PPR as custom indicators. Activity managers are also encouraged to develop and report 
on other customized indicators to track progress as needed. 


Operating units are required to set targets and measure results on learning and educational outcomes 
associated with their programming. They then must share their data on learning and educational 
outcomes with USAID/Washington through the PPR process. Missions with relevant programming must 
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set targets and report on results for all applicable standard indicators in annual PPRs. Operating units 
should collect and report on standard indicators and their disaggregates, including by sex, if 
programming produces data that contributes to the measurement of a standard indicator. Customized 
indicators, particularly those related to learning outcomes, should also be reported in the PPR. 
Complete reporting of both types of indicators is essential to ensure that data from the PPR captures 
the full scale of USAID programmatic results and achievements. This is important for Agency-level 
monitoring, as well as to inform public and Congressional reporting. It also reduces the need for ad hoc 
data calls. 


Missions should ensure all contracts and awards with education programming include applicable standard 
indicators. During implementation, Missions should work with implementing partners to ensure activity 
monitoring, evaluation, and learning plans contain all applicable standard indicators, including education 
programming funded through other sources of funding. When utilizing a CLA approach, particularly in 
fluid contexts, targets or indicators should be revised as appropriate. 


In the Standard Foreign Assistance Master Indicator List (MIL), there are a range of education-related 
standard indicators (under ES.| Basic Education, ES.2 Higher Education, EG.6 Workforce Development, 
and other program areas) that are relevant to the priority areas in the Po/icy. USAID staff can access the 
full Indicator References Sheets with complete definitions, disaggregates and other information at 
https://pages.usaid.gov/F/ppr.”4 The Indicator Reference Sheets for the supplemental indicators can be 
found at https://www.edu-links.org/resources/USAID-20 | 9-Education-Indicator-Guidance. The table 
below captures both standard and supplemental indicators. 


Table 2. Standard and Supplemental Indicators 


LEARNING AND SKILLS OUTCOMES 


ES.|-| - Percent of learners targeted for USG assistance who attain a minimum grade-level proficiency in reading at the end 
of grade 2 


ES.|-2 - Percent of learners targeted for USG assistance who attain minimum grade-level proficiency in reading at the end of 
primary school 


ES.1-46 - Percent of individuals who transition to further education or training following participation in USG-assisted 
programs 


ES.|-47 - Percent of learners with a disability targeted for USG assistance who attain a minimum grade-level proficiency in 
reading at the end of grade 2 


ES.1-48 - Percent of learners targeted for USG assistance with an increase of at least one proficiency level in 
reading at the end of grade 2 


24 Note that https://www.state.gov/f/indicators/ is a publicly available link. Staff should use the internal link, as some updates 
to the public site may lag behind updates made internally. 
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ES.|-54 - Percent of individuals with improved reading skills following participation in USG-assisted programs 


EG.6-13 - Percent of individuals with improved soft skills following participation in USG-assisted workforce development 
programs 


EG.6-14 - Percent of individuals who complete USG-assisted workforce development programs 


Supp-! - Percent of pre-primary learners achieving school readiness 


Supp-2 - Percent of learners with an increase of at least one proficiency level in reading at the end of primary school with 
USG assistance 


Supp-3 - Percent of learners who attain minimum grade-level proficiency in math at the end of grade 2 with USG assistance 


Supp-4 - Percent of learners with an increase in proficiency in math of at least one level at the end of grade 2 with USG 
assistance 


Supp-5 - Percent of learners attaining minimum grade-level proficiency in math at the end of primary school with USG 
assistance 


Supp-6 - Percent of learners with an increase in proficiency in math of at least one level at the end of primary school with 
USG assistance 


Supp-9 - Number of students who have improved social and emotional skills, as locally defined, with USG assistance 


Supp-!2 - Percent of individuals who pass a context-relevant assessment in a technical, vocational, or professional skillset 
following participation in USG-assisted programs 


Supp-!3 - Percent of individuals with improved math skills following participation in USG-assisted programs 


Supp-!4 - Percent of individuals with improved digital literacy skills following participation in USG assisted programs 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


EG.6.1| - Average percent change in earnings following participation in USG-assisted workforce development programs 


EG.6.12 - Percent of individuals with new employment following participation in USG- assisted workforce development 
programs 


LEARNERS AND STUDENTS REACHED 


ES.|-3 - Number of learners in primary schools or equivalent non-school based settings reached with USG education 
assistance 
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ES.1-4 - Number of learners in secondary schools or equivalent non-school based settings reached with USG education 
assistance 


ES.1-50 - Number of Public and Private schools receiving USG assistance 


ES.|-53 - Number of learners in pre-primary schools or equivalent non-school based settings reached with USG education 
assistance 


YOUTH-3 - Percentage of participants in USG-assisted programs designed to increase access to productive economic 
resources who are youth (15-29) [IM-level] 


ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


ES.2-2 - Number of individuals attending higher education institutions with USG scholarship or financial assistance 


TEACHERS 


ES.1-6 - Number of educators who complete professional development activities with USG assistance 


Supp-!0 - Percent of teachers providing quality classroom instruction with USG support 


Supp-! 1 - Percent of instructional time lost to teacher absenteeism 


TEACHING AND LEARNING MATERIALS 


ES.1-10 - Number of primary or secondary textbooks and other teaching and learning materials (TLM) that are inclusively 
representative provided with USG assistance 


ES.|-45 - Percent of primary-grade learners targeted for USG assistance who have the appropriate variety of decodable, 
leveled, AND supplementary readers in the language of instruction with inclusive representation of diverse populations 


MANAGEMENT AND CAPACITY DEVELOPMENT 


ES.1-12 - Number of education administrators and officials who complete professional development activities with USG 
assistance 


ES.2-| - Number of host country higher education institutions receiving capacity development support with USG assistance 


ES.2-52 - Number of individuals affiliated with higher education institutions receiving capacity development support with USG 
assistance 


CLBD-9 - Percent of USG-assisted organizations with improved performance 
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PARENT AND COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT 


ES.|-13 - Number of parent teacher associations (PTAs) or community-based school governance structures engaged in 
primary or secondary education supported with USG assistance 


Supp-7 - Number of parents or community members trained to support children's education with USG assistance 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


ES.1-14 - Number of classrooms built or repaired with USG assistance 


ES.1-51 - Number of learning environments supported by USG assistance that have improved safety, according to locally- 
defined criteria 


HL.8.1-4 - Number of institutional settings gaining access to a basic drinking water services as a result of USG assistance 


HL.8.2-4 - Number of basic sanitation facilities provided in institutional settings as a result of USG assistance 


Supp-8 - Number of school learning environments built or upgraded with USG assistance in compliance with accessibility 
standards 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, RESEARCH AND INNOVATION 


EG.3.2-7 - Number of technologies, practices, and approaches under various phases of research, development, and uptake as 
a result of USG assistance [IM-level] 


STIR-12 - Number of peer-reviewed scientific publications resulting from USG support to research and implementation 
programs 


EDUCATION SYSTEMS STRENGTHENING 


Supp-!5 - Education system strengthened: policy reform 


Supp-|6 - Education system strengthened: data systems strengthened 


Note that some of the education-related standard indicators are subsets of other indicators. In these 
cases, Missions are expected to report on both indicators, rather than picking one to report on. For 
example, if a Mission reports on ES.|-| “Percent of learners targeted for USG assistance who attain a 
minimum grade-level proficiency in reading at the end of grade 2,” they should, in addition, report on 
ES.1-3 “Number of learners in primary schools or equivalent non-school based settings reached with 
USG education assistance,” regardless of whether or not the number of beneficiaries reported for each 
are identical. 
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Programs of any funding source can and shou/d contribute to standard indicators. All education-related 
programs and results, regardless of whether they are funded through the basic education or higher 
education program areas and directives, should be considered when reporting. 


MEASURING LEARNING OUTCOMES 


To address the Congressional expectation of improvement of learning and educational outcomes as a 
specific, measured objective, all operating units with education portfolios must measure and report on 
learning and educational outcomes. 


At present, USAID has standard indicators in place to support measurement and reporting on primary 
grades reading outcomes (ES.I-I, ES.1-2, ES.1-47, ES.1-48, ES.1-54), teaching and learning material 
distribution (ES.1-45), safety (ES.1-51), workforce skills development (EG.6-13), and workforce 
employment and earnings outcomes (EG.6-1 1, EG.6-12). The Office of Education also has a number of 
supplemental indicators measuring outcomes related to math and social and emotional skills. 
USAID/Washington will develop the resources and standard indicators necessary for measuring and 
reporting additional allowable learning and educational outcomes. 


Within the constraints discussed in this guidance and in line with the priority areas in the Policy, 
Missions have the flexibility to identify the outcomes their programs will target. Missions also have the 
flexibility to identify methodologies for measuring learning outcomes that are valid and appropriate to 
the country context and development objectives. Missions should consider methodologies that reinforce 
country capacity to sustainably measure learning outcomes consistent with global measurement 
standards, as well as methodologies that USAID has strong experience and capacity to support. For 
reading and math in the primary grades, Missions should work with host countries to align their 
standards, benchmarks, and assessments to the Global Proficiency Framework, consulting with 
USAID/Washington on the alignment methodology and materials.25 


B. USAID DEVELOPMENT DATA 


Data, and the information derived from data, are assets for USAID, its partners, the academic and 
scientific communities, and the public at large. The value of data used in strategic planning, design, 
implementation, monitoring, and evaluation of USAID’s programs is enhanced when data is made 

available throughout the Agency and to other interested stakeholders, in accordance with proper 
protection and redaction allowable by law. 


For USAID education programming, the expectation is that all assessments and sampling, assumptions, 
designs and protocols; data collection instruments; training manuals; reports; quantitative and qualitative 
code books; and raw data sets, that are properly cleaned to remove personally identifiable information 
(PII), will be submitted to the Development Data Library (DDL) in accordance with guidelines 
articulated in ADS 579 and recommended practices for the sector.2 The presumption is that data will 


25 See the Global Proficiency Framework: Reading and Mathematics for more information 


26 The requirement to submit data to the Development Data Library replaces an earlier requirement to submit data to the 
Secondary Analysis and Results Tracking (SART) data system. 
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be made public as allowable by law. It is the responsibility of Missions to communicate this U.S. 
Government policy with country partners. 


C. SECTORAL LEARNING AND REPORTING 


USAID/Washington will reinforce and build upon Mission-driven monitoring, evaluation, learning, and 
reporting through efforts such as systematic analyses, reporting on learning and educational outcomes 
associated with programming, continuous assessment of the quality and findings of educational 
intervention evaluations, aggregate and targeted analyses of activity cost information, and the pursuit of 
sectoral learning agendas. These efforts will improve the body of education sector data and evidence, 
pioneering innovative approaches to our work. 


USAID will produce a publicly available report annually on the results and progress made related to the 
priorities of the Policy, focused on learning and educational outcomes: 


e Children, particularly the most marginalized and vulnerable, have increased access to quality 
education that’s safe, relevant, and promotes social well-being 


e Children and youth gain literacy, numeracy, and social-emotional skills that are foundational to 
future learning and success 


e Youth gain the skills they need to lead productive lives, gain employment, and positively 
contribute to society 


e Higher education institutions have the capacity to be central actors in development by 
conducting and applying research, delivering quality education, and engaging with communities 


The report will be based on data and narrative information extracted from the PPRs and OPs of all 
operating units on program implementation, budget allocations, and performance results for all 
education programming across the Agency. Information from evaluation reports and analyses of other 
data sources will be used in the development of public reports. USAID will use third party, national-level 
education indicators to better track and understand overall country progress in the path to self-reliance 
in education. 


Vil. BUDGET PLANNING 


The Policy applies to all USAID education programming, regardless of the funding account, directive, or 
program area. The Foreign Assistance budget is built through distinct phases that must be completed 
before funds can be obligated: Mission Resource Request (MRR); Bureau Resource Request (BRR); 
USAID Development Budget; Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Submission; Congressional 
Budget Justification (CBJ); Congressional Appropriations; 653(a) Report; and Operational Plans (OP). 
Operating Units seeking to implement education programs must engage in the budget process to 
request and be allocated funding sufficient to support substantive activities. Missions and Operating 
Units must recognize their resource parameters and constraints and plan accordingly. The principle in 
the Policy of focusing on sustainable results is particularly applicable to resource request and allocation 
decisions. 
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Funding for education programming consists mainly of direct allocations under the ES.| Basic Education 
and ES.2 Higher Education program areas in the Standardized Program Structure and Definitions 
(SPSD).27 There are multiple other program areas (such as DR.4 Civil Society; EG.3 Agriculture; EG.6 
Workforce Development; ES.5 Social Assistance; or HL.1 HIV/AIDS) that may be used to directly fund 
or to complement education-related activities.28 All education investments should adhere to the 
principles of the Po/icy and align with its priorities. 


A. ATTRIBUTING FUNDING TO CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVES FOR EDUCATION 


OVERVIEW OF EDUCATION DIRECTIVES 


There are two main legislative drivers for USAID’s education programming: (1) Section 105 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended by the Reinforcing Education Accountability in 
Development (READ) Act (PL 115-56), which authorizes and provides a definition of basic education 
and a sense of Congressional priorities for education programming; and (2) the basic education and 
higher education directives in annual appropriations bills, the annual funding legislation that provides 
legal authority for agencies to spend funds. Annual appropriations often include directives on the 
amount of USAID funding to be spent on education, as well as specific directives on how and where to 
program education funds. Congressional committee reports and statements of managers provide further 
detail of Congressional intent regarding the use of education funds.?? 


This section provides the parameters for implementing the basic education and higher education 
directives and offers guidance on permissible and non-permissible uses of 


education-directed funds. These parameters were determined in consultation with Congressional 
committees and staff responsible for drafting the directive provisions in appropriations legislation.2° This 
guidance applies to the use of a//funds attributed to education directives—regardless of account, 
program area, or the alignment or non-alignment of projects and activities with the overall objectives set 
forth in any current, active Agency-level USAID education policy. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLE FOR ATTRIBUTION OF FUNDS DIRECTED FOR EDUCATION 


The intent of Congress and USAID is that education-directed funds must be used for programs that 
assist countries to achieve measurable improvements in learning and educational outcomes. 


27 See the full SPSD program areas, program elements, and their definitions at 
https://www.state.gov/f/releases/other/255986.htm. 

28 Note that other sectoral directives (e.g. democracy, water) and sector-specific accounts (e.g. Global Health Programs) have 
their own sets of parameters and guidance that must be followed. 

29 Appropriations bills and committee reports are available at www.congress.gov. 

30 Note that this guidance replaces and supersedes the Clarification of the Basic Education Congressional Earmark guidance 
note that was issued in 2009. It applies to all education-directed funds available to the Agency, regardless of the year in which 
they were appropriated. 
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Funds directed for education must not be used for programs that do not have the improvement of 
learning and educational outcomes as a specific, measured objective.3! The justification for use of 
education-directed funds rests solely on the expected impact of the activity on learning and educational 
outcomes. The impact of an education program on other goals is not relevant in justifying the use of 
education-directed funds. 


Activities that support improved learning and education outcomes can take a variety of forms: improving 
teacher training; purchasing and distributing teaching and learning materials; policy dialogue and reform 
support; conducting learning assessments; constructing or rehabilitating education facilities; integrating 
technologies into systems or classrooms; supporting capacity development in ministries, higher 
education institutions, and other partner country organizations; and many more. This guidance does not 
seek to overly restrict the use of directed funds based on categories or types of activities, but rather 
allows Missions to use the most relevant evidence regarding effective interventions to measurably 
improve learning and educational outcomes. 


TRACKING CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVES FOR EDUCATION IN THE BUDGET 


Directives for basic education are mainly tracked through direct allocations to ES.| Basic Education in 
the Standard Program Structure and Definitions (SPSD), all subcategories of which are attributed to the 
basic education directive. Directives for higher education are mainly tracked through direct allocations 
to ES.2 Higher Education in the SPSD, all subcategories of which are attributed to the higher education 
directive. 


There are multiple other program areas (e.g. DR.4 Civil Society; EG.3 Agriculture; EG.6 Workforce 
Development; or ES.5 Social Assistance) that may directly fund or complement education-related 
activities. These activities can be attributed to the basic education or higher education directives when 
they meet the definitions for ES.| Basic Education and ES.2 Higher Education Program Areas of the 
SPSD.22 


BASIC EDUCATION DIRECTIVE DEFINITION 


Funding attributed to the basic education directive must align with the categories of activities and 
definitions provided in the Standard Program Structure and Definitions (SPSD) and in the READ Act. 


e Program Area ES.1: Basic Education 


— Program Element ES.1.1: Pre-Primary Education 


3! The justification for use of education directed funds rests on the expected educational impact of the activity. The impact of 
an activity on other goals — health, economic growth, agriculture, democracy and governance, etc. — is not relevant to 
justifying the use of directed education funds. These intersections should be considered in the development of integrated 
programming, but they cannot justify the use of education directed funds for an activity that is expected to have no impact on 
educational outcomes. 

32 Again, note that other sectoral directives (e.g. democracy, water) and sector-specific accounts (e.g. Global Health Programs) 
have their own sets of parameters and guidance that must be followed. 
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— Program Element ES.1.2: Primary Education 

— Program Element ES.1.3: Lower Secondary Education 

— Program Element ES.1.4: Learning for Out-of-School Youth 

— Program Element ES.1.5: Literacy and Numeracy for Youth and Adults 
— Program Element ES.1.6: Upper Secondary Education 

— Program Element ES.1.7: Education Systems 

— Program Element ES.1.8: Host Country Strategic Information Capacity 


In addition to the SPSD areas above, the activity areas listed below—which come directly from the 
READ Act—may be attributed to the basic education directive. 


DEFINITION OF BASIC EDUCATION FROM THE READ ACT 
BASIC EDUCATION. The term “basic education” includes: 


e Measurable improvements in literacy, numeracy, and other basic skills development that 
prepare an individual to be an active, productive member of society and the workforce; 


e Workforce development, vocational training, and digital literacy informed by real market needs 
and opportunities and that results in measurable improvements in employment; 


e Programs and activities designed to demonstrably improve: 


a. Early childhood, pre-primary education, primary education, and secondary education, 
which can be delivered in formal or non-formal education settings; 


b. Learning for out-of-school youth and adults; 


e Capacity building for teachers, administrators, counselors, and youth workers that results in 
measurable improvements in student literacy, numeracy, or employment. 


HIGHER EDUCATION DIRECTIVE DEFINITION 


Funding attributed to the higher education directive must align with the categories of activities and 
definitions provided in the SPSD. 


e Program Area ES.2 Higher Education 


— Program Element ES.2.1: Engaging Higher Education Institutions in Research and 
Development 
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— Program Element ES.2.2: Access to Tertiary Education and Professional Development to 
Strengthen Higher Education 


— Program Element ES.2.3: Host Country Strategic Information Capacity 
— Program Element ES.2.4: Engaging Tertiary Institutions in Workforce Development 
— Program Element ES.2.5: Systemic Reform of Tertiary Institutions 


— Program Element ES.2.6: Access to Higher Education Opportunities 


ATTRIBUTIONS WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The following types of activities are specifically addressed in this guidance because they are the subject 
of frequently asked questions and/or specific direction from Congress. 


Il. YOUTH WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Youth workforce development includes a range of interventions to assist individuals in acquiring 
knowledge and developing skills and behaviors to find jobs, establish viable self-employment ventures, 
and/or stay employed and productive in a changing economy, including through creation of policies, 
programs, and systems that respond to labor market demands in the formal and informal sectors. 


Youth workforce development programs may be funded from a range of accounts and program areas, 
not all of which are attributable to education directives. When using funds attributed to education 
directives, Operating Units must adhere to the following guidance: 


e Funds may be attributed to the basic education directive if they support youth workforce 
development activities to improve skills—particularly literacy, numeracy, social-emotional and 
soft skills, technical skills, and other transferable skills—for youth and adults at or below the 
secondary school level and for out-of-school youth and adults with less than a secondary 
school level, or equivalent, educational attainment. This includes capacity development support 
to institutions and organizations that provide these services. 


e Funds may be attributed to the higher education directive if they support youth workforce 
development activities to improve skills—particularly technical skills, industry-specific skills, 
and social-emotional and soft skills—for youth and adults at or above the post-secondary 
school and tertiary levels or their equivalents. This includes capacity development support to 
institutions and organizations that provide these services. 


Additionally, the table below provides a rough guide to selecting the most appropriate directive 
attribution—between basic education and higher education—based on the education level for intended 
programming and the educational attainment of the target population(s). For example, funding for youth 
workforce development activities targeting populations who have attained upper secondary education 
(i.e. graduated secondary school or equivalent) would be more appropriately attributed to the higher 
education directive, not the basic education directive. 
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Table 3. 


EDUCATION PROGRAMMING LEVEL?? Enon SEONG 
Less than primary education (ISCED Level 0) Vv 

Primary education (ISCED Level |!) Vv 

Lower secondary education (ISCED Level 2) Vv 

Upper secondary education (ISCED Level 3) si/ 

Post-secondary non-higher education (ISCED Level 4) Vv 

Higher education (ISCED Levels 5-8) Vv 


Operating Units should use this guidance and their best judgment to determine whether education- 
directed funds are appropriate to use for workforce development programming, and if so, which 
directive is most appropriate. 


Il. SCHOOL FEEDING PROGRAMS 

The United Nations World Food Programme’s The State of School Feeding Worldwide 20/3 report 
defines school feeding as “the provision of food to schoolchildren.” School feeding programs “can be 
classified into two main groups based on their modalities: |) in-school feeding, where children are fed in 
school; and 2) take-home rations, where families are given food if their children attend school. In-school 
feeding can, in turn, be divided into two common categories: |) programmes that provide meals; and 2) 
programmes that provide high-energy biscuits or snacks.” 


Funds may be attributed to the basic education directive only if they support activities that provide pre- 
primary, primary, or secondary school feeding/meals where the activities a) are combined with other 
interventions directly focused on measurably improving learning and other educational outcomes, b) 
include measurement of educational outcomes, and c) are clearly identified in the regular notification 
procedures of the Congressional Committees on Appropriations. School feeding programming must be 
coordinated with U.S. Department of Agriculture programming and USAID Food For Peace 
programming, as appropriate. 


It is critical to identify the theory of change that explains how a school feeding program contributes to 
educational and learning outcomes in a specific country context. Evidence suggests that when 
malnutrition and food insecurity are low and school attendance is high, school feeding programs will 
have little or no impact on educational outcomes; conversely, in settings where malnutrition and food 


33 See International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) 2011 for more information on education levels. 
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insecurity is high and school attendance is low, school feeding programs can positively affect attendance 
and learning outcomes.34 Within a single country, different regions may have different levels of need. 


Ill. TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Funding for initial teacher education and professional development for teachers working in pre-primary 
through secondary levels should usually be attributed to the basic education directive. For initial teacher 
education and preparation taking place in post-secondary or higher education institutions, funding 
attributions may be made to the basic education directive, the higher education directive, or both. If 
funding is to be attributed to the higher education directive, then the activities must strengthen the 
capacity of these higher education institutions. 


B. OPERATIONAL PLANS (OP) 


The purpose of the Operational Plan (OP) is to provide a comprehensive picture of how an operating 
unit will use its foreign assistance funding to achieve foreign assistance goals and to establish how the 
proposed funding plan and programming supports Operating Units, Agency, and U.S. Government policy 
priorities. 


IMPLEMENTING MECHANISMS (IM) 


Implementing mechanism narratives should contain sufficient detail on the activity to easily understand 
the link between the activity and learning and educational outcomes. While not every individual activity 
in a portfolio is expected to reach learners/students as direct beneficiaries (some will do this more so 
than others), every activity must be grounded in a theory of change that articulates the connection 
between the activity and expected improvements in learning and educational outcomes. The portfolio as 
a whole should clearly demonstrate a strong connection to these outcomes, and the IM narratives 
should reflect this. 


PROGRAM AREA NARRATIVES 


Operating units should specify how their education portfolios integrate the principles in the Po/icy and 
relate to its priorities (regardless of the program area or account used to fund programs). This 
information should be explicit in the Program Area Narratives for: 


e  ES.| Basic Education 


e ES.2 Higher Education 


34 While there is evidence that school feeding programs in general consistently result in positive outcomes for energy intake, 
micronutrient status, school enrollment, and attendance, there is less conclusive evidence regarding the effects of school 
feeding on growth, cognition, and academic achievement. A systematic review (Snilstveit, et. al, 2016) found school-feeding 
programs to be promising for improving enrollment as well as learning. See also a summary from the Center for Global 
Development on recent research on this topic (Sandefur, 2017). 
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In addition to the education-focused narratives, there are a number of Key Issue Narratives that are 
particularly useful in examining specific topics or areas of emphasis in all program areas, including 
education: 


e Engagement of Higher Education Institutions 

e Gender Equality/Wwomen’s Empowerment 

e Inclusive Development: Participation of People with Disabilities 
e Public-Private Partnerships 

e Science, Technology, and Innovation 

e Youth Development 


For these key issues, programs and results should feed into the broader narrative, highlighting the 


education programs related to the key issue topic. This allows for more information to be conveyed on 


education programming through these key issue lenses than through the education-focused narratives 
alone. 
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ANNEX |: EVIDENCE SUMMARIES AND SYSTEMATIC REVIEWS 


The use of evidence is critically important in both project and activity design. The following list is a small 
snapshot of relevant systematic and summary reviews, as well as topic-specific reviews, that provide 
evidence on how countries improve their education systems and improve learning and other educational 
outcomes. Sustained improvements in education will vary and evolve depending on the country context 
and technical, political, and financial issues in the country. These studies are a starting point and should 
serve as complements to context-specific evidence generated in-country, and other relevant evidence. 


GENERAL SYSTEMATIC REVIEWS 


e Asim, Salman; Robert S. Chase, Amit Dar, and Achim Daniel Schmillen, “Improving education 


outcomes in South Asia: Findings from a decade of impact evaluations,” Policy Research 

working paper; no. WPS 7362; Impact Evaluation series, World Bank Group. 

e Conn, Katharine M., “Identifying Effective Education Interventions in Sub-Saharan Africa: A 
Meta-Analysis of Rigorous Impact Evaluations,” Columbia University, 2014. 


e Evans, David K., and Anna Popova, “What really works to improve learning in developing 
countries? An analysis of divergent findings in systematic reviews,” World Bank Group, 2015. 


e Database of Education Studies 


e Ganimian, Alejandro and Richard Murnane, “Improving Educational Outcomes in Developing 
Countries: Lessons from Rigorous Evaluations” in NBER Working Paper Series, 2014. 


e Glewwe, Paul W., Eric A. Hanushek, Sarah D. Humpage, and Renato Ravina, “School Resources 
and Educational Outcomes in Developing Countries: A Review of the Literature from 1990- 
2010,” in Education Policy in Developing Countries, pp. 13-64, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2014. 


e Kremer, Michael, Conner Brannen, and Rachel Glennerster, “The Challenge of Education and 
Learning in the Developing World,” Science, Vol. 340, Issue 6130, pp. 297-300, 2013. 


e = Krishnaratne, Shari, Howard White, and Ella Carpenter, “Quality Education for All Children? 
What Works in Education in Developing Countries,” International Initiative for Impact 
Evaluation, 2013. 


e McEwan, Patrick J., “Improving Learning in Primary Schools of Developing Countries: A Meta- 
Analysis of Randomized Experiments,” Review of Educational Research, Vol. 85, No. 3, pp. 353- 
394, 2015. 


a“ 


e Petrosino, Anthony, Claire Morgan, Trevor A Fronius, et al., “Interventions in developing 


nations for improving primary and secondary school enrolments,” International Initiative for 
Impact Evaluation, 2013. 
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“ 


Snilstveit, Birte, Jennifer Stevenson, Daniel Phillips, et al., “Interventions for improving learning 
outcomes and access to education in low- and middle-income countries,” International 
Initiative for Impact Evaluation, 2015. 


GENERAL EVIDENCE AND LITERATURE REVIEWS 


Altinok, Nadir, Noam Angrist, and Harry Anthony Patrinos, “Global Data Set on Education 


Quality (1965—2015),” World Bank Group, 2018. 


Chapman, David W. and Jessica Jester Quijada, “An analysis of USAID assistance to basic 
education in the developing world, 1990-2005,” International Journal of Educational 
Development, Volume 29, Issue 3, Pages 268-280, 2009. 


Glewwe, Paul, and Karthik Muralidharan, “Improving School Education Qutcomes in 
Developing Countries: Evidence, Knowledge Gaps, and Policy Implications,” Research on 
Improving Systems of Education (RISE), 2015. 


International Initiative for Impact Evaluation, “Primary and Secondary Education Evidence Gap 
Map,” 2018. 


The International Commission on Financing Global Education Opportunity, “The Learning 
Generation: Investing in Education for a Changing World,” 2016. 


Kingdon, Geeta Gandhi, Angela Little, Monazza Aslam, et al., “The Political Economy of 


Education Systems in Developing Countries,” Final Report. Education Rigorous Literature 
Review. Department for International Development, 2014. 


Pritchett, Lant, “Creating Education Systems Coherent for Learning Outcomes: Making the 
Transition from Schooling to Learning,” Research on Improving Systems of Education (RISE), 
2015. 


Montenegro, Claudio E., Harry Anthony Patrinos, Comparable Estimates of Returns to 


Schooling Around the World (English), Policy Research working paper; no. WPS 7020. 
Washington, DC: World Bank Group, 2014. 


Mourshed, Mona, Chinezi Chijioke, and Michael Barber, “How the World’s Most Improved 
School Systems Keep Getting Better,” McKinsey & Company, 2010. 


Riddell, Abby, Miguel Nino-Zarazua, “The Effectiveness of Foreign Aid to Education: What Can 
Be Learned?,” International Journal of Educational Development, Volume 48, Pages 23-36, 
2016. 


Schleicher, A., World Class: How to Build a 2/st-Century School System, Strong Performers 
and Successful Reformers in Education, OECD Publishing, Paris, 2018. 


World Bank, World Development Report 20/8. Learning to Realize Education’s Promise, 
Washington, DC: World Bank. doi:10.1596/978-1-4648- 1096-1. License: Creative Commons 
Attribution CC BY 3.0 IGO, 2018. 
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SUB-SECTOR OR TOPIC-SPECIFIC SYSTEMATIC REVIEWS AND OTHER EVIDENCE AND 
LITERATURE REVIEWS 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


e Rao, Nirmala, Jin Sun, Jessie M.S. Wong, et al., “Early Childhood Development and Cognitive 


Development in Developing Countries: A Rigorous Literature Review,” Department for 
International Development, 2014. 


e Tanner, Jeffery C., Tara Candland, and Whitney S. Odden, “Later Impacts of Early Childhood 
Interventions: A Systematic Review,” IEG Working Paper 2015/3, World Bank Group, 2015. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


“ 


e Atweh, Bill, Arindam Bose, Mellony Graven, et al., “Teaching Numeracy in Pre-School and Early 


Grades in Low-Income Countries,” GIZ, 2014. 


e Graham, Jimmy, and Sean Kelly, “How Effective are Early Grade Reading Interventions? A 
Review of the Evidence,” Policy Research Working Paper 8292, World Bank Group, 2018. 


e Graham, Jimmy, and Sean Kelly, “The Case for Investment in Early Grade Reading,” World Bank 
Group, 2017. 


e Kim, Young-Suk Grace, Helen N. Boyle, Stephanie Simmons Zuilkowski, and Pooja Nakamura, 
“Landscape Report on Early Grade Literacy,” USAID Global Reading Network, 2017. 


e Kim, Young-Suk Grace, and Marcia Davidson, “Assessment to Inform Instruction: Formative 
Assessment,” USAID Global Reading Network, 2019. 


e Kim, Young-Suk Grace, and Marcia Davidson, “Promoting Successful Literacy Acquisition 
through Structured Pedagogy,” USAID Global Reading Network, 2019. 


e Nag, Sonali, Shula Chiat, Carole Torgerson, and Margaret J. Snowling, “Literacy, Foundation 


Learning and Assessment in Developing Countries: Final Report. Education Rigorous Literature 
Review.” Department for International Development, 2014. 


e Pflepsen, Alison, “Coaching in Early Grade Reading Programs: Evidence, Experience, and 
Recommendations,” USAID Global Reading Network, 2019. 


e Spier, Elizabeth, Pia Britto, Terri Pigott, et al., “Parental, Community and Familial Support 


Interventions to Improve Children’s Literacy in Developing Countries,” Campbell 
Collaboration, 2016. 


EDUCATION IN CRISIS AND CONFLICT 


e Burde, Dana, Ozen Guven, Jo Kelcey, et al., “What Works to Promote Children’s Educational 


Access, Quality of Learning, and Wellbeing in Crisis-Affected Contexts,” Education Rigorous 
Literature Review, Department for International Development, 2015. 
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e USAID, “Education in Crisis and Conflict Gap Maps,” 2018. 


e USAID, “Education in Crisis Interactive Evidence Pathways,” 2019. 


EQUITY AND INCLUSION 


e Sperling, Gene B., and Rebecca Winthrop, What Works in Girls’ Education, Washington, DC: 
The Brookings Institution, 2016. 


e Unterhalter, Elaine, Amy North, Madeleine Arnot, et al., “Interventions to Enhance Girls’ 
Education and Gender Equality,” Education Rigorous Literature Review, Department for 
International Development, 2014. 


e Wapling, Lorraine, “Inclusive Education and Children with Disabilities: Quality Education for 
All in Low and Middle income Countries,” CBM, 2016. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


e = Clifford, Megan, Trey Miller, Cathy Stasz, et al., “How Effective are Different Approaches to 


Higher Education Provision in Increasing Access, Quality and Completion for Students in 


Developing Countries? Does this Differ by Gender of Students? A Systematic Review,” RAND 
Corporation, 2013. 


e di Gropello, Emanuela, Prateek Tandon, and Shahid Yusuf, “Putting Higher Education to Work: 
Skills and Research for Growth in East Asia,” The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development / The World Bank, 2012. 


e Marmolejo, Francisco. What Matters Most for Tertiary Education: A Framework Paper. World 
Bank, 2016. 


e Martel, Mirka, and Rajika Bhandari, “Social Justice and Sustainable Change: The Impacts of 
Higher Education,” Institute of International Education, 2016. 


e Oketch, Moses, Tristan McCowan, and Rebecca Schendel, “The Impact of Tertiary Education on 
Development: A Rigorous Literature Review,” Department for International Development, 
2014. 


e Streitwieser, B., Loo, B., Ohorodnik, M. & Jeong, J. Access to Higher Education for Refugees. 
The George Washington University, 2018. 


NON-STATE SCHOOLS 


e Ashley, Laura Day, and Joseph Wales, “The Impact of Non-State Schools in Developing 


Countries: A synthesis of the evidence from two rigorous reviews,” Education Rigorous 
Literature Review, Department for International Development, 2015. 
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Ashley, Laura Day, Claire Mcloughlin, Monazza Aslam, et al., “The Role and Impact of Private 


Schools in Developing Countries: A Rigorous Review of the Evidence. Final Report,” Education 
Rigorous Literature Review, Department for International Development, 2014. 


Wales, Joseph, Monaza Aslam, Sebastien Hine, et. al, “The Role and Impact of Philanthropic 
and Religious Schools in Developing Countries,” Education Rigorous Literature Review, 
Department for International Development, 2015. 


Aslam, Monazza, Shenila Rawal, and Sahar Saeed, “Public Private Partnerships in Education in 
Developing Countries: A Rigorous Review of the Evidence,” Ark Education Partnerships Group, 
2017. 


Caerus Capital LLC, “The Business of Education in Africa.” Caerus Capital LLC, 2015. 


Results for Development, “Affordable Non-State Schools in Contexts of Crisis and Conflict.” 
RAD, 2018. 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Adelman, Sarah W., Daniel O. Gilligan, Kim Lehrer, “How Effective are Food for Education 


Programs? A Critical Assessment of the Evidence from Developing Countries,” Food policy 
review 9. Washington, D.C.: International Food Policy Research Institute (IFPRI), 2008. 


Bundy, Donald A. P., Nilanthi de Silva, Susan Horton, et al., “Optimizing Education Outcomes: 


High Return Investments in School Health for Increased Participation and Learning,” World 
Bank, 2018. 


RESEARCH, EVALUATION, AND DATA 


Muralidharan, Karthik, “Field Experiments in Education in Developing Countries,” Abdul Latif 
Jameel Poverty Action Lab (J-PAL), 2016. 


SCHOOL AUTONOMY AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


Bruns, Barbara, Deon Filmer, and Harry Anthony Patrinos, Making Schools Work: New 
Evidence on Accountability Reforms, Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 201 I. 


Carr-Hill, Roy, Caine Rolleston, and Rebecca Schendel, “The Effects of School-Based Decision- 


Making on Educational Outcomes in Low- and Middle-Income Contexts,” Campbell 
Collaboration, 2016. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Abhijit Banerjee, Paul Glewwe, Shawn Powers, and Melanie Wasserman, “Expanding Access 


and Increasing Student Learning in Post-Primary Education in Developing Countries: A Review 
of the Evidence,” Abdul Latif Jameel Poverty Action Lab (J-PAL), 2013. 
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e Josephson, Kimberly, Robert Francis, and Shubha Jayaram, “Promoting Secondary School 
Retention in Latin America and the Caribbean: Lessons from Mexico and Chile,” CAF- 
Development Bank of Latin America, 2018. 


e Null, Clair, Clemencia Cosentino, Swetha Sridharan, and Laura Meyer, “Policies and Programs 
to Improve Secondary Education in Developing Countries: A Review of the Evidence,” 
Mathematica Policy Research, 2016. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHER EDUCATOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


e Popova, Anna, David K. Evans, Mary E. Breeding, and Violeta Arancibia, “Teacher Professional 


Development around the World: The Gap between Evidence and Practice,” Policy Research 
Working Paper 8572, World Bank Group, 2018. 


e Westbrook, Jo, Naureen Durrani, Rhona Brown, et al., “Pedagogy, Curriculum, Teaching 


Practices and Teacher Education in Developing Countries. Final Report,” Education Rigorous 
Literature Review, Department for International Development, 2013. 


TECHNOLOGY 
e meEducation Alliance Showcase 


e Muyoya, C., Brugha, M., Hollow, D. “Education technology map: guidance document,” Jigsaw 
Consult, UK, 2016. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


e Chinen, Marjorie, Thomas de Hoop, Lorena Alcazar, et al., “Vocational and Business Training 


to Improve Women’s Labour Market Outcomes in Low- and Middle-Income Countries,” 
Campbell Collaboration, 2017. 


e Tripney, Janice, Jorge Garcia Hombrados, Mark Newman, et al., “Post-Basic Technical and 
Vocational Education and Training (TVET) Interventions to Improve Employability and 


Employment of TVET Graduates in Low- and Middle-Income Countries,” Campbell 
Collaboration, 2013. 


YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 


e Alvarado, Gina, Chisina Kapungu, Caitlin Moss, et al., “Systematic Review of Positive Youth 


Development in Low- and Middle-Income Countries,” YouthPower Learning, Making Cents 
International, 2017. 


e Blattman, Christopher, Nathan Fiala, and Sebastian Martinez, “The Long Term Impacts of 
Grants on Poverty: 9-Year Evidence from Uganda's Youth Opportunities Program,” SSRN, 
2018. 


e International Initiative for Impact Evaluation, “Youth & Transferable Skills Evidence Gap Map,” 
2018. 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Fox, Louise, and Upaasna Kaul, “The Evidence Is in: How Should Youth Employment Programs 
in Low-income Countries Be Designed?,” USAID, PPL, 2017. 


Gates, Sarah, Laura Lippman, Noel Shadowen, et al., “Key Soft Skills for Cross-Sectoral 
Outcomes,” YouthPower Action/FHI 360, 2016. 


“ 


Kluve, Jochen, Susana Puerto, David Robalino, et al., “Interventions to Improve the Labour 


Market Outcomes of Youth: A Systematic Review of Training, Entrepreneurship Promotion, 


Employment Services and Subsidized Employment Interventions,” Campbell Collaboration, 
2017. 


Lippman, Laura H., Renee Ryberg, Rachel Carney, and Kristin A. Moore, “Key “Soft Skills” That 
Foster Youth Workforce Success: Toward A Consensus Across Fields,” Child Trends, Inc., 2015. 


McCowan, Tristan, “Can higher education solve Africa’s job crisis? Understanding graduate 
employability in Sub-Saharan Africa,” Institute of Education, University of London, 2014. 


Valerio, Alexandria, Brent Parton, and Alicia Robb, “Entrepreneurship Education and Training 


Programs around the World: Dimensions for Success,” Directions in Development--Human 
Development, World Bank, 2014. 


REVIEWS AND SUMMARIES OF EVALUATIONS OF USAID EDUCATION PROGRAMMING 
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de Azevedo, Thomaz Alvares, Jeff Davis, Clare Ignatowski, et al., “Synthesis of Findings and 
Lessons Learned from USAID-Funded Evaluations: Education Sector, 2013-2016,” Management 
Systems International, 2018. 


Education Strategy Goal 1: Reading. 

Education Strategy Goal 2: Workforce Development and Higher Education. 
Education Strategy Goal 3: Education in Crisis and Conflict. 

Supplemental Topics from the Synthesis of USAID-Funded Evaluations. 


Podems, Donna, “Evaluation of Sustained Outcomes in Basic Education: Synthesis Report,” 
Management Systems International, 2018. 
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